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IN   THE    NAME   AND   BY    AUTHORITY    OF  THE 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 


HARRI9BURG 


Proclamation 

I,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  do  hereby  designate  and  proclaim 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  13TH,  1923  and  FRIDAY,  APRIL  20TH,  1923  as  ARBOR  DAYS  AND  BIRD  DAYS 
to  be  appropriately  observed  throughout  the  Commmonwealth  by  the  planting  of  trees,  the  study  of  bird 
life  and  such  other  exercises  as  will  develop  a  fuller  appreciation  and  a  better  understanding  of  our 
birds,  trees,  and  forests. 

Arbor  Day  means  Tree  Day.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  day  but  a  special  day  set  apart  for  the  study  of 
trees  and  forests.  For  more  than  50  years  this  important  day  has  been  observed.  Now  more  than  ever 
before,  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  think  about  our  trees  and  our  forests  in  an  earnest  and  practical  way. 

Pennsylvania  was  once  the  first  state  in  forest  production.  Now  she  holds  twentieth  place.  Our  forest 
heritage  has  been  squandered  and  our  mountain  land  is  idle.  Millions  of  waste  acres  are  now  awaitmg 
forest  restoration.  In  no  other  state  is  the  duty  to  restore  the  forest  to  health,  beauty,  and  production  so 
clear  and  urgent.  We  cannot  afford  to  turn  away  from  this  duty.  We  must  not  with-hold  our  hands 
from  the  duty  that  is  ours.  The  future  of  the  State  is  not  safe  without  the  planting  and  protection  of  trees. 
We  need  the  products  of  the  forests  every  day  of  our  lives.  The  only  way  that  we  can  be  assured  ot  a 
future  wood  supply  is  to  grow  it  on  our  native  hills. 

Trees  are  close  to  the  lives  of  every  Pennsylvania  boy  and  girl.  For  ages  they  have  been  catching 
the  sunlight  and  converting  it  into  wood  for  man's  use.  No  boy  or  girl  can  serve  our  State  well  who  does 
not  appreciate  the  service  of  trees  and  understand  the  relation  of  the  forest  to  everyday  life.  They  add 
to  our  wealth  by  every  day  they  grow- 
As  we  cannot  have  agriculture,  pure  water,  equable  climate,  and  good  health  without  forests,  so  we 
cannot  have  forests  without  birds.  All  varieties  are  useful  in  maintaining  Nature  s  ba  ance  and  destroy- 
ing inLteLmLs  We  need  their  cheery  presence  in  our  forests.  They  deserve  our  fullest  protection  by 
restraining  the  thoughtless  gunner  and  by  preserving  their  natural  nesting  places. 

Trees  apart  from  their  practical  side,  make  for  better  manhood  and  womanhood  by  inspiring  high- 
er thoughts  and  cleaner  ideas  about  life.  The  spiritual  value  of  loving  them  and  bemg  with  them  is  be- 
yond counting. 

I  am  anxious  that  no  school  in  the  State  shall  let  Arbor  Day  pass  ^.•.thout  the  planting  of  a  tree^  I 
commend  to  every  citizen  of  the  State,  and  especially  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  our  schools  the  plant- 
ing of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  near  schools  and  dwellings,  along  highways  and  f '^^^J^/'p^^jl^^J?^^^^^^^ 
pllnting  of  young  trees  upon  our  mountain  sides.  And  what  we  plant  let  "^P^otect  so  that  Pennsylvania 
the  only  state  in  the  Union  that  embodies  the  word  forest  in  her  name,  may  become  Penn  s  Woods  agam 
in  very  truth. 

GIVEN  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State,  at  the  city  of  Harrisburg  this  twenty- 
ISEALJ  seventh  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
By  the  Governor:  three,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  one  hun- 

dred and  forty-seventh. 


Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

HARRISBURG 


March  1,  1923. 

To  the  School  Children  of  Pennsylvania: 

Let  me  remind  the  one  and  tlirec-qnarter  million  school  boys  and  girls  of  Penns\']\ania  of  the 
opportnnitjr  that  is  theirs,  as  young  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  celebrate  Arbor  L)a>-  by  making 
it  a  real  tree  planting  day  and  Bird  Day  by  taking  up  in  earnest  the  protection  of  birds-  Governor 
Pinchot,  in  his  proclamation,  has  very  wisely  pointed  out  that  "trees  are  close  to  the  lives  of  every  Penn- 
sylvania boy  and  girl"  and  that  "the  spiritual  value  of  loving  trees  and  being  with  them  is  beyond 
counting."  He  has  with  equal  foresight  pointed  out  that  "we  cannot  have  forests  without  birds"  and 
that  "we  need  their  cheery  presence  in  our  forests." 

In  the  pages  of  this  Arbor  Day  and  Bird  Day  bulletin  there  are  told  a  number  of  interesting 
stories  about  the  birds,  the  trees  and  forests,  and  all  manner  of  wild  life  that  is  found  ^vithin  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  commend  to  you  and  to  your  teachers  a  thoughtful  reading  of  the  article  that  asks 
you  to  consider  the  trees  of  the  State  that  are  among  your  best  friends  and  helpers;  the  article  that  asks 
you  to  preserve  the  wild  flowers,  and  learn  to  love  them  while  they  are  left  untouched  in  their  native 
haunts;  the  article  that  tells  you  how  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  wild  life  in  every  coimty  of  our  State; 
the  article  that  points  out  the  way  in  which  you  may  become  acquainted  with  the  birds,  their  songs, 
their  colors,  their  flight,  and  their  manner  of  life.  1 1  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  such  a  thoughtful 
reading  will  foster  a  love  of  all  wild  living  things.  The  sight  of  trees  and  forests  is  a  good  medicine  for 
tired  vision  and  the  music  of  wild  birds  will  restore  to  vigor  weary  minds.  Boys  and  girls  who  live 
in  rural  districts  should  be  glad  because  of  their  being  near  to  Nature,  while  those  who  li\"c  in  our  cities 
should  plan  how  best  to  occasionally  satisfy  their  longing  for  the  sight  of  trees  and  the  sound  of  birds 
in  open  places. 

But  in  addition  to  this  knowledge  of  wild  nature  and  the  joy  it  brings  to  whoever  will  acquire  it 
and  heed  it,  there  is  a  part  in  preserving  and  fostering  our  trees  and  birds  that  every  school  boy  and 
girl  in  this  State  should  bear.  The  one  clear  duty  before  the  schools  on  each  annual  Arbor  r)ay  is  to  help 
to  restore  "our  forest  heritage  that  has  been  squandered."  It  should  be  made  a  tree  planting  day.  Gov- 
ernor Pinchot  has  commended  "to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  our  schools  the  planting  of  shade  and  or- 
namental trees  near  schools  and  dwellings,  along  highways  and  streams,  and  also  the  planting  of  young 
trees  upon  our  mountain  sides-"  How  well,  with  this  purpose  before  them,  can  our  school  boys  and 
girls  give  an  account  of  themselves  and  their  schools  on  April  13  and  April  20? 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  privileges  you  have  as  school  boys  and  girls  in  this  Common- 
wealth; but  let  me  also  congratulate  you  on  the  opportunities  you  have  to  help  in  conser\ing  the  trees 
and  the  \"aried  bird  life  that  are  founrl  within  her  borders. 

^'our  sincere  friend, 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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LET  US  CONSIDER  THE  TREES. 

Joseph  S.  Illick,  Chief  of  Office  of  Research, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry'. 

Trees  are  nKjre  tlian  mere  green  things.  Since  time  began  the_\'  ha\e  been  unfailing 
friends  uf  the  human  race.  In  all  ages  and  in  e\-ery  land  thc}"  have  given  \'aluable  service  to 
man.  The\"  arc  among  our  best  friends  and  greatest  helpers.  While  we  are  awake  and  when 
we  sleep  they  are  \\  orking  for  ns.  They  make  many  of  our  most  useful  and  helpful  gifts,  and 
grace  the  earth  with  their  beauty.  They  are  truly  the  wonderful  handiwork  of  a  beneficent 
God.  designed  primarilv  for  a  life  of  service,  and  to  broadcast  happiness  and  bring  comfort  to 
the  people  of  the  earth. 

The  World  is  full  of  instances  of  great  men  who  loved  some  grand  old  trees  just  as  they 
would  a  human  friend.  The  poet  Whittier  had  his  fa\<)rite  tree  to  which  he  resorted  for  in- 
spiration. James  Russell  Lowell  ^^•rote  that  he  willingly  confessed  to  s(j  great  a  jjartiality  for 
trees  that  he  wa-^  temi)ted  to  res];)ect  a  man  in  exact  i)ro])ortion  to  the  man's  respect  for  trees. 
Robert  Louis  Ste\'enson  delighted  in  lying  among  the  trees.  He  saw  the  beautiful  in  them, 
admired  their  make-u]),  enjoyed  their  shade  and  shelter,  and  felt  their  warmth  and  affection. 

The  delight  and  service  that  trees  bring  to  us  begins  with  the  cradle  and  ends  with  the 
grave.  The_\"  are  such  commonplace  things  that  we  often  overlook  their  merits  and  do  not 
give  them  full  credit  for  the  part  they  play  in  our  everyday  doings.  Let  us  pause  'just  long 
enough  to  think  of  a  few  ways  in  which  trees  are  our  friends  and  helpers: 

1.  Trees  make  our  land  beautiful.  Xo  jjlace  is  complete  without  them.  A 
school  grounfl  \\ithout  trees  is  charmless  .\  road  without  trees  is  shadeless. 
A  park  without  trees  is  purposeless.  A  town  without  trees  is  cheerless.  A  country 
without  trees  is  hopeless. 

2.  Trees  give  us  shade  and  shelter.  L.cneath  their  friendly  branches  man  has 
found  refuge  from  the  scorching  sun  and  the  angry  winds.  Today,  as  in  ages 
past,  man  seeks  the  shade  of  friendly  trees  to  write,  and  to  enjoy  what  others 
have  written.  Some  of  the  world's  greatest  thoughts  were  born  in  the  soft  shade 
cast  by  the  sheltering  branches  of  magnificent  trees. 

3.  Trees  help  purify  the  atmosphere.  They  gi\'e  out  enormous  rpiantities  of 
oxygen  through  tiny  openings  in  their  leaves,  and  thus  help  maintain  the  supplv 
upon  which  we  are  continuously  drawing  to  keep  anrl  sustain  our  health. 

4.  Trees  help  supply  us  with  wholesome  water.  The  best  drinking  water 
comes  from  springs  and  watersheds  covered  with  trees.  The  pure  water  that 
trickles  out  from  among  the  roots  of  trees  is  a  great  help  in  maintaining  the  health 
of  millions  of  people  whn  Vwe  in  cities. 
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BEST  DRINKING  WATER  COMES  FROM  FORESTED  VALES  AND  HILLS. 


5.  Trees  furnish  us  with  our  best  play  places.  Beneath  their  branches  is  rest 
and  comfort  for  all  who  have  a  Cjuiet  mind  and  thankful  heart. 

b.  Trees  feed,  shelter,  and  give  homes  to  the  wild  animals,  particularly  the 
birds,  which  are  among  our  best  friends  and  most  cheerful  companions. 

7.  Trees  give  us  food.  Every  Pennsylvania  boy  and  girl  remembers  the  de- 
licious nuts  of  the  chestnut  tree.  The  walnut  and  hickory  nuts  are  familiar  to  all. 
The  delicious  cherries,  apples  and  pears  and  the  tasty  persimmons  are  among  our 
favorite  fruits. 

8.  Trees  supply  us  with  wood,  which  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  things  of 
our  lives.  We  cannot  get  along  without  it.  We  use  it  everyday  and  for  almost 
evervthing.  It  is  hard  to  thing  of  a  single  thing  we  do  without  wood.  If  wood 
were  to  be  taken  away  from  us  we  would  have  a  hard  time  adjusting  ourselves, 
and  maybe  man}'  of  us  M^ould  perish.  This  shows  how  essential  it  is  to  our  welfare 
and  life. 

Not  all  good  things  that  trees  do  are  named  in  the  above  list.  There  are  many  other  ways 
in  which  they  help  man.  Onh^  enough  of  them  are  listed  to  show  the  school  boys  and  girls, 
and  their  teachers,  that  trees  are  truly  among  our  best  helpers  and  greatest  benefactors.  For 
the  good  they  do,  we  must  not  only  respect  but  protect  them. 

There  is  another  way  that  we  can  show  our  appreciation  of  trees  and  that  is  by  planting 
more  of  them.   And  when  we  plant  trees  let  us  do  three  things: 

1.  Plant  the  trees- 

2.  Plant  love  for  trees. 

3.  Plant  knowledge  about  trees. 

The  tirst  purpose  of  Arbor  Day  should  be  to  arouse  in  every  citizen,  particularly  the 
school  children,  a  strong  desire  to  know  more  about  trees  and  forests  and  the  plants  and 
animals  that  are  associated  with  them.  The  teacher  who  accomplishes  this  can  be  assured 
that  she  has  done  much  to  enlarge  the  life  and  increase  the  happiness  of  those  in  her  care. 

The  earnest  teacher  will  not  permit  the  minds  of  the  children  to  be  turned  away  from  the 
true  thought  of  this  special  tree  day.  While  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  school  house  and 
the  grounds  cleaned  up  at  the  time  that  Arbor  Day  is  celebrated,  this  work  should  be  done 
in  preparation  for  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  exercises.  The  teacher  does  her  part  well  who  will 
not  permit  any  drugery  to  turn  the  children's  minds  away  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  only 
American  holiday  that  sets  its  face  towards  the  future.  All  other  holidays  commemorate 
persons  and  events  of  the  past. 

Arbor  Day  is  a  forward  looking  day.  It  is  a  symbol  of  progress  and  service.  Jt  works  for 
posterity.  There  is  nothing  selfish  in  it.  It  develops  in  children  a  love  and  reverence  for 
Nature  as  revealed  in  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  trains  them  to  see  the  uses  to  which 
these  natural  objects  may  be  put  in  making  the  school  grotmds  more  attractive  and  healthful. 

There  is  no  more  practical  way  to  celebrate  Arbor  Day  than  by  planting  trees.  At  least 
one  tree  should  be  planted  by  every  school  at  some  api)r()])riate  ])1ace.  Rarely  is  a  school 
ground  so  small  or  so  completely  stocked  with  trees  th;it  nn  room  is  available  for  another 
tree.  It  makes  little  difference  where  the  tree  is  planted.  The  main  thing  to  do  is  to  see 
that  a  tree  is  or  a  number  of  trees  are  planted.    They  may  be  ^et  out  along  a  street,  on  a 
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lawn,  in  a  park,  along  a  fence  or  at  other  suitable  places.  INkjre  important  than  the  planting 
of  the  trce>  is  the  care  with  which  they  are  planted  and  the  protection  given  to  them  after 
planting. 

Planted  trees  will  accjuirc  a  new  charm  when  they  are  associated  with  famous  men. 
Each  planted  tree  may  be  given  the  name  of  a  great  man.  Pupils  will  find  it  interesting  to 
watch  how  Lincoln  is  growing,  how  Washington  is  thri\'ing.  how  Grant  is  flowering,  how 
Edison  is  fruiting,  and  how  Pershing  is  standing  up  like  a  veteran  and  battling  with  the 
mighty  winds. 

Tree  planting  should  not  be  limitefl  to  the  school  ground.  It  should  be  l)rought  tu  the 
home  ground  and  taken  to  the  roadside  and  to  the  forest.  The  single  tree  that  is  usually 
planted  on  Arbor  Day  is  a  mere  sym]:iol  of  the  larger  planting  jirograiu  tliat  must  be  attended 
to,  or  ours  will  l)e  an  impo\'erished  Pennsylvania.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  bare  land 
on  the  hills  and  many  vacant  places  in  the  valleys  of  the  State  that  should  be  growing  trees. 
I  know  of  no  more  helpful  way  to  celebrate  Arbor  Day  than  for  a  grou])  of  school  children 
to  go  out  anfl  ];)lant  a  small  patch  of  this  vacant  land  with  ^  alua1lle  fore-.t  trees  and  name  the 
little  jilanted  g"ro\"e  after  a  dear  teacher,  a  l)ra\  e  soldier,  a  good  (io\"crnor.  a  great  President 
rir  some  other  prominent  person. 

The  best  trees  to  use  for  this  type  of  planting,  ^^■hich  we  now  call  reforestation,  are  small 
babv  trees.  We  call  them  seedlings  and  transplants.  Such  trees  can  be  procured  from  the 
Pennsyh'ania  Department  of  Eorestry  at  PTarrisburg.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  for  the 
teacher  to  write  to  the  Department  and  apply  for  trees.  Pull  directions  for  making  applica- 
tion anfl  comi)lete  planting  instructions  will  be  supplied  free  of  charge.  The  onlv  expense 
will  be  the  cost  of  ])acking  the  trees  and  the  transportation  charges. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  join  the  lug  army  of  tree  planters.  Go  out  and  find  a  \  acant 
spot  or  waste  place  on  a  farm  or  in  tlie  forest  and  get  permission  from  the  land  owner  to 
reforest  it.  Then  make  plans  to  plan1  the  trees.  If  you  do  the  work  well  you  will  be  remem- 
bered long  and  while  vou  work  and  when  yon  sleep  the  trees  will  be  growing,  and  later  on 
vou  can  point  to  them  as  iiart  of  your  lif<''s  \\ork.  Oli\"er  AX'endell  Holmes  wrote  "I  ha^'e 
written  man\-  ^"erses,  but  the  best  poems  1  ha\  e  produced  are  the  trees  1  ha\'e  planted  on  the 
hillsides  overlr)oking  the  liroad  mearlows."  The  planting  of  a  tree  is  an  act  of  faith.  The 
protection  and  care  of  trees  is  an  act  of  kindness.  Let  unbiirn  faces  know  yon  by  the  trees 
you  have  planted  and  the  care  you  gave  them. 

.'\nother  way  to  celebrate  Arbor  Day  is  liy  an  excursion  into  the  woods,  into  the  park, 
or  along  the  street  and  roads.  On  such  a  tri])  the  jnipils  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher 
may  identify  the  most  common  kinds  of  trees  nnd  l)ecome  more  intimately  acquainted  ^ith 
their  habits.  An  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  identify  all  the  trees,  for  there  are  IK)  different 
kinds  of  native  forest  trees  in  Pennsyh-ania  and  at  least  SO  of  them  are  usually  found  in  any 
locality.  To  try  to  identify  all  of  them  on  a  single  trip  avouM  1)C  I )ur<lensome.  Much  better 
results  will  be  obtained  bv  selecting  a  small  grouii  and  thvu  learning  to  knoAv  them  well.  Ten 
is  a  satisfactory  number.  Then  too.  it  will  l)e  interesting  to  list  other  k'inds  of  plants  and 
animals  that  are  associated  with  the  trees. 
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HISTORIC  TREES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Some  trees  are  identiiied  with  e\'ents  of  Xatiun-wide  and  World-wide  importance.  The 
tree  with  the  best  story  in  history  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  Penn  Treaty  Elm.  It  stood  at 
Shackamaxon  on  the  Delaware  a  few  miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  tree  of  noble 
proportions,  measuring'  24  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base  and  is  said  to  have  had  branches 
150  feet  long.  Under  its  spreading  branches  and  soft  shade  many  a  council  was  held  among 
the  chiefs  of  various  Indian  nations.  It  was  under  this  treaty  tree  that  William  Penn  met 
the  Indian  chiefs  in  1682. 

AMien  the  land  on  which  the  Treaty  Elm  stood  came  into  the  possession  of  General  Paul 
Oliver's  ancestors,  it  was  discovered  that  a  shoot  was  springing  up  from  the  roots  of  the  old 
tree.  This  was  transplanted  to  Bay  Ridge,  N^ew  York  where  it  flourished  for  about  50  years. 
Then  General  Oln  cr  removed  it  to  his  home  near  W' ilkes-Barre,  Pennsyh-ania.  where  it  still 
stands  in  a  thrifty  conditi(in  before  the  town  chapel  with  a  forest  background.  On  Arbor  Day. 
April  10,  1896,  a  shoot  from  the  General  Oli^'er  tree  was  planted  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Pennsylvania  by  Governor  Hastings  in  honor  of  William  Penn,  the  iirst  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  tiny  seedling  grew  into  a  healthy  tree.  It  has  rounded  out  its 
first  quarter  century  and  promise-  to  became  a  worthy  ott-spring  of  the  famous  Penn  Treaty 
Elm.  Other  scions  d  this  historic  tree  stand  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia, 
another  in  the  }-ard  of  the  Friends'  Meeting  Plouse  on  12th  Street  in  Philadelphia,  and  still 
another  on  the  Haverford  College  Campus.  There  are  other  off-springs  of  this  famous  tree. 
It  is  most  appropriate  fo-r  near-by  schools  to  \'isit  these  trees  on  Arbor  Day  and  repeat  the 
story  in  history  that  they  tell. 

There  are  other  historic  trees  in  the  State.  One  of  them  is  a  white  oak  standing  near 
the  historic  Donegal  Presbyterian  Church  lietween  Marietta  and  Mount  Joy,  Lancaster 
County.  It  is  known  as  the  "Witness  Tree".  It  stands  out  in  grandeur,  loveliness  and 
interest  among  its  associates.  Almost  150  }'ears  ago  this  white  oak,  then  already  jiast  middle 
age,  witnessed  an  impressive  expression  of  national  patriotism.  At  the  base  of  this  statelv 
tree  is  a  tablet  that  gives  the  record  of  the  great  historic  event  that  took  place  beneath 
its  spreading  branches.    The  inscription  reads : 

"Bcnenth  this  witness  tree  a  new  patriotism  found  notable  expression  on  a  Sun(la\'  morning 
in  September  1777.  An  express  rider  came  to  tell  the  congregation  of  Donegal  church  that  the 
I3ri:ish  army,  under  Lord  Howe  had  left  New  York  to  invade  Penns>'l\ ania.  This  news 
demanded  from  all  a  new  attitude  towards  the  facts  which  challenged  them  to  show  proof  of 
their  patriotism.  Their  pastor.  Rev.  Colin  AIcFarquhar,  had  been  accustomed  to  offer  prayers 
for  the  Iving  of  England.  Pastor  and  congregation  gathered  under  this  historic  tree  and  to- 
gether joined  hands  under  its  shade  and  pledged  their  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the 
founding  of  a  new  nation  in  this  AX'estern  \A'orld." 

This  historic  ^\•hite  oak  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  stateliest  trees  of  Pennsvhania.  It 
is  a  veteran  of  more  than  300  years  and  may  li\  e  for  a  full  century  or  more.  A  ])ilgriir;age 
to  the  tree  on  Arl  or  Lay  and  a  consideration  (f  the  part  it  played  in  the  historv  of  the 
Nation  are  worth  while. 

Another  historic  tree  is  the  Lafayette  .Sycamore.  It  stands  about  200  vards  east  of 
the  Brandywinc   I!a])t:st  Church   near  Chadd's   l^'ord  in  Delaware   County.    Its  branches 
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overhang  the  stone  house  used  by  General  Lafayette  as  his  headquarters  before  the  battle 
of  Brandywine,  September  10-11,  1777.  Historians  tell  us  that  Lafayette  was  laid  under  this 
tree  after  receiving  a  v\'ound  in  his  leg.  Local  reports  inform  us  that  he  tied  his  horse  to 
this  tree  on  the  evening  before  the  battle.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  now  measures  almost 
20  feet  in  circumference  at  breast-high  and  at  the  ground  it  is  over  25  feet  in  circumference. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  is  accessible  for  ol^servation 
and  study,  for  it  stands  only  about  100  yards  from  the  Baltimore  pike. 

There  are  other  historic  trees  in  Pennsylvania.  Not  all  of  them  can  he  listed  here. 
The  compilation  of  the  historic  trees  of  the  State  would  be  an  excellent  exercise  for  Arbor 
Day.  The  Arljor  Day  that  fosters  love  for  country  is  indeed  worth  while.  Then  too,  the 
Arbor  Day  that  promotes  State  pride  is  also  commendable.  I  know  of  no  lietter  way 
to  promote  State  and  local  pride  in  trees  than  by  a  Big  Tree  Contest.  This  interesting 
exercise  for  Arbor  Day  may  consist  of  the  collection  of  information  about  all  the  big 
trees  in  the  neighborhood.  Where  they  are  located,  what  is  their  height,  what  is  their 
diameter,  what  is  their  approximate  age.  who  owns  them,  what  is  their  name,  the  kind 
of  trees  they  are  and  their  history,  are  all  simple  and  important  questions  to  be  answered. 
The  pupils  will  readily  take  interest  in  this  study  and  iiriug  together  vahia])le  information 
with,  which  a  local  tree  history  may  be  built  up. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  MOST  MASSIVE  TREE. 

About  four  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  between  the  Lincoln  Highway  and  the  Marietta 
i'urnpike  stands  what  is  probably  the  most  massive  and  wide-spreading  tree  of  Penn- 
sylvania. At  IS  inches  above  the  ground,  it  has  a  circumference  of  27  feet  and  six  inches, 
and  at  5  feet  above  the  ground  its  circumference  is  over  22  feet.  The  tree  has  a  height 
of  102  feet.  Its  branch-spread  from  east  to  west  is  118  feet,  from  north  to  south  it  is  138 
feet.  'Jdiis  mammoth  sycamore,  also  known  as  button  wood,  has  three  principal  branches 
that  are  70,  72,  and  84  feet  respectively.  These  brandies  are  fully  as  large  as  many  an 
ordinary  tree.  One  of  them  is  more  than  nine  feet  in  circumference.  The  lowest  of  the 
three  main  branches  leaves  the  trunk  at  eight  feet  from  the  ground  and  reaches  out 
horizontally  for  40  feet  where  it  is  only  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then  sweeps  upward 
for  more  than  30  feet.  This  is  truly  a  wonderful  tree.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
ap[)ropriate  out-door  exercise  for  Arbor  Day  than  a  \'isit  to  this  mammoth  tree  which 
really  stands  out  as  a  veteran  among  the  other  trees  of  the  neighborhood. 

THE  LARGEST  SEQUOIA  TREE  IN  EASTERN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

All  the  older  boys  and  girls  must  have  heard  about  the  giant  Sequoia  trees  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  few  of  them  know  that  a  thrifty  young  specimen  is  growing  in  this  State. 
It  stands  along  the  fence  in  the  Painter  Arboretum  near  Lima,  Delaware  County.  It  is 
already  50  feet  high,  26  inches  in  diameter,  and  promises  to  live  long.  Tree  experts  say 
that  it  seems  remarkable  that  this  tree  does  so  well  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Every 
effort  should  be  put  forth  to  take  good  care  of  it.  It  may  never  become  30  feet  in  diameter 
and  over  4,000  vears  old  as  some  of  the  Sequoia  of  the  Pacific  coast,  but  it  promises  to 
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develop  into  a  big  and  wonderful  tree.    An  ap,,r„].riate  Arbor  Dav  exercise  for  near-by 
schools  would  be  a  trip  to  the  Painter  Arboretum  where  mav  be  seen  this  wonderful  tree 
which  IS  the  largest  of  its  kind  m  eastern  North  America,  and  nearbv  are  manv  other 
interesting  and  natural  wonders. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  MOST  UNIQUE  TREE. 

^^'h;  '"ost  uniciue  tree  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  Prostrate  Juniper.  It  is  growing  m  the  wood- 
lot  of  the  late  Christian  Schenk.  located  in  Conewago  Township  in  Dauphin  Countx-  This 
tree  is  also  called  "trailing  juniper"  because  of  its  trailing  habits  of  growth  The  tree  has 
a  spread  of  45  feet  and  averages  only  three  feet  in  height.  It  is  15  times  as  wide  as  hi-h 
and  covers  about  2,000  square  feet.    Its  estimated  age  is  165  years  ^ 

The  local  people  call  it  "the  green  tree"  for  it  is  green  throughout  the  entire  year  and 
ditlers  trom  all  other  trees  of  the  neighborhood.  In  fact  there  is  no  other  tree  exactlv  like 
It  m  Pennsylvania.  No  seeds  have  been  found  on  the  tree  and  consequently  the  onh"  way 
to  reproduce  it  is  by  cuttings.  A  large  number  of  cuttings  have  been  taken  from  tl*e  tree 
and  are  now  developing  into  thrifty  young  trees;  about  100  of  them  are  thriving  at  the 
Masonic  Home  at  Elizabethtown  in  Lancaster  County. 

'Hie  i-rostrate  juniper  is  a  native  of  the  north  woods.  It  is  common  in  northern  Europe 
and  -Siberia  and  occurs  m  Canada.  It  is  also  found  in  a  few  places  about  theGreat  Lakes  and 
in  New  England.  The  Dauphin  County  specimen  is  the  most  southern  outpost  in  the  tree's 
entire  natural  range  and  it  is  believed  that  many  years  ago— for  the  tree  is  now  165  years 
old— a  \\,ld  pigeon  or  some  other  migratory  bird  may  have  carried  the  seed  from  the 
IK  irth  w  ( » )( Is. 

The  Lk)y  Scouts  of  Elizabethtown  serve  as  custodians  of  this  unique  and  historic  tree 
Ihey  request  that  all  visitors  help  protect  the  tree.  Its  inspection  and  study  u  a  worthy 
out-door  Arbor  Day  exercise  and  those  who  cannot  see  it,  may  well  read  and  write  about 
tins  unique  natural  wonder. 

Let  us  consider  the  trees  and  when  we  have  finished  using  the  resources  of  this 
world  and  make  room  for  others,  may  we  not  leave  the  highways  devoid  of  trees,  the 
school  gr(,unds  and  the  home  places  obJect^  of  neglect,  and  the  forests  devastated  by  our 
greed,  but  may  we  leave  the  land  of  our  abode  greener  and  Ijetter  than  we  found  it,  and 
through  wise  use  and  proper  care  pass  on  a  forest  heritage  increased  in  beauty'  and 
productiveness. 

PRESERVATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  WILD  FLOWERS 

E.  M.  Gress,  State  Botanist, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  we  have  proudly  talked  of  the  great  natural  resources  of 
our  state,  of  the  great  storehouses  of  coal  and  oil.  of  the  fertile  agricultural  valleys,  of  the 
beautiful  mountains  of  ^•irgin  forests  which  have  been  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  fire,  saw  and 
ax,  of  the  beautiful  wild  animals  and  birds  so  relentlessly  sought  by  gun.  trap  and 'rod.  and. 
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liniillx ,  of  uur  beautiful  \\  il<l  liowers  many  of  which  are  on  the  \\  a)-  to  rajiiil  de^tructiun.  \\  ith- 
in  the  last  decade  or  two  we  have  awakened  to  the  need  for  the  conser\  ation  of  our  forests, 
our  birds  and  other  wild  life.  We  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  many  of  our  beautiful 
ferns,  flowering  shrubs  and  rare  herbaceous  plants  have  disappeared  from  the  vicinity  of  our 
larger  towns  and  cities  and  are  rapidly  being  destro}  ed  along  (jur  ri\  ers  and  liighw  a}  s  and  in 
all  accessible  places. 

Pennsylvania  has  aptl}-  been  called  the  Keystone  State  on  account  of  her  geographical 
location — the  appellation,  howe\  er,  is  ecjually  appropriate  from  a  botanical  standpoint.  Within 
her  borders  are  the  northern  limits  of  many  southern  plants  that  have  migrated  down  the 
Monongahcla  ri\  er  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  up  the  valleys  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Potomac  in  central  1 'enns)  l\  ania  and  of  the  Susciuehanna  and  the  Delaware  in  the  east. 
Plants  that  are  native  to  a  salt  water  habitat  and  a  sandy  coastal  plain  condition  have  crossed 
the  southeastern  border  line  and  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Phi!adel])hia.  A  great  number 
of  ]ilants  nati\"e  to  the  cold  north  have  been  left  in  the  bogs  and  mountains  of  northern 
counties  as  relicts  of  the  glaciers  which  advanced  to  a  line  extending-  from  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap.  in  Monroe  County,  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  north  central  border  of  the  state 
and  then  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  Beaver  Cotmty.  In  the  west  end  of  the  state  are 
found  plants  which  are  natives  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Middle  West.  These  have 
migrated  up  the  Mississippi  and  along  the  Ohio  valley  and  have  found  suitable  living  condi- 
tions in  a  few  of  our  southwestern  counties.  On  the  sandy  soil  of  Presque  Isle  in  Lake  Erie 
plants,  whose  seeds  have  no  doubt  been  carried  by  migrating  birds  and  other  agencies,  are 
found  that  do  not  grow  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania. 

So  varied  arc  the  soil  conditions,  due  to  the  different  geological  formations  and  to  the 
altitude  which  ranges  from  sea  level  to  mountains  that  exceed  3000  ft.  in  height,  that  Penn- 
syh'ania  contains  nearly  3000  species  of  flowering  plants,  ferns,  mosses  and  liverworts. 
Among  these  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  that  are 
found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Is  it  ])ossible  to  find  more  beautiful  plants  than  our  mountain 
laurel,  rhododendron,  azalea  and  \arious  orchids?  These  with  many  others  are  among  the 
plants  which  are  so  eagerly  soug'ht  and  which  are  in  the  process  of  extermination,  jiarticularly 
in  the  accessible  places  and  along  our  streams  and  highways. 

Pennsylvania  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  impro\  e  her  highways  and  her 
forests.  She  is  establishing  in  her  beautiful  forests  and  along  her  im])roved  highways  camp 
sites  to  wd'iich  she  invites  and  welcomes  campers,  tourists,  and  1o\  crs  of  nature.  No  other 
state  in  the  Union  is  better  endowed  in  this  respect  than  is  Pennsyhania,  with  the  Lincoln 
Highway  exending  from  her  eastern  to  her  western  border  througli  the  beautiful  South 
Mountain  and  across  the  many  ranges  of  the  forested  Alleghenies;  witl:  the  National  Pike  so 
near  to  her  southern  border  in  tlic  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  extending  into  the  mountains 
of  the  southwestern  counties;  with  the  William  Penn  Highway  following  the  \  alley  of  the 
lower  Suscjuehanna  and  skirting  the  banks  of  the  ]>lue  Juniata  as  they  break  through  the  gaps 
of  the  Blue  Mountains  above  Harrisburg.  There,  too,  is  the  Lackawanna  Trail  extending 
north  and  south  through  the  rugged  mountains  and  glaciated  lake  region  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. Many  other  improved  but  less  frequented  roads  of  equal  beauty  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  state. 

Nothing  will  improve  the  beauty  along  these  public  higliwax  s  more  tlian  to  assist  nature 
in  retaining  her  \-irgin  forests  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  embellished  with  a  lower 
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layer  of  Mountain  Laurel,  Rhododendron,  Dogwood,  Azalea,  Arbutus,  Orchids,  Trillium, 
Goldenrods,  Asters  and  many  other  equally  beautiful  flowers.  Nothing  will  mar  the  beauty 
along  these  same  highways  more  than  the  careless  and  thoughtless  destruction  of  these  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowering  herbaceous  plants. 

Plant  destruction  is  perpetrated  by  persons  who  do  not  stop  to  contrast  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  the  plant  in  its  natural  habitat  with  the  withered  condition  and  the  faded  beauty 
which  invariably  ensues  a  few  minutes  or  at  most  a  few  hours  after  picking.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  to  see  an  automobile  party  with  large  bunches  of  Flowering  Dogwood, 
Azaleas,  Mountain  Laurel,  Rhododendron  or  other  flowering  i>hints.  These  plants  are  carried 
in  the  automobile  exposed  to  the  wind  caused  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the  machine.  The 
drying  effect  of  this  current  of  air  which  may  be  noticed  by  holding  a  wet  handkerchief  in  it 
for  a  short  time,  will  wither  the  flowers  and  leaves  in  a  few  minutes.  When  the  party  has 
reached  its  destination,  or  probably  long  before,  the  bunch  of  flowers  will  l)e  throw  n  out  by  the 
roadside  and  the  plant  from  which  they  have  been  so  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  plucked 
will  be  left  in  a  scraggly,  unsightly  condition.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  plant  that  has  been  pulled 
up  by  the  roots  or  one  that  depends  upon  the  formation  of  seeds  for  reproduction,  it  may  be 
entirely  eradicated  from  that  particular  spot  never  to  be  enjoyed  by  another  passerb}'. 

Many  of  our  native  plants  close  to  the  towns  and  cities  arc  inevitably  crowded  from  their 
haunts  by  invasion.  They  have  been  exterminated  liy  trampling  feet  and  by  the  dust  and 
smoke  of  industry.  They  have  been  overcome  in  the  struggle  for  existence  by  the  hardy 
weeds  which  follow  the  trail  of  man. 

Beyond  these  destroying  agencies  in  the  open  country,  and  along  our  streams  and  wooded 
hillsides,  many  rare  plants  are  thoughtlessly  collected  and  finallv  exterminated  l)v  those  who 
love  the  flowers  and  are  interested  in  their  cultivation.  Often  have  we  seen  the  ferns  and  rare 
plants  lifted  from  their  cool,  shady  spots  in  the  forest,  or  from  the  bank  of  a  stream,  only  to 
be  carried  home  and  planted  in  places  where  soil,  temperature,  and  light  conditions  were  so 
vastly  dififerent  that  they  died  in  a  short  time. 

These  collectors  fail  to  consider  that  a  wild  plant  taken  from  the  woods  and  transplanted 
to  the  garden  or  lawn  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not  grow  at  all,  due  to  this  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  ecological  conditions  in  the  two  places  of  growth.  Nor  do'  they  know  that  most 
of  our  wild  plants  that  are  used  for  cultivation  and  that  can  be  successfully  transplanted,  can 
be  purchased  from  nurserymen.  These  plants  grown  in  tlie  nurserv  bv  experts  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  grow  and  thrive  than  the  same  plant  taken  from  the  woods,  because  they  have 
been  raised  in  soil  and  environment  more  nearly  approaching  that  to  which  they  will  be 
transplanted,  and  because  the  skilled  nxirseryman  has  selected  forms  which  ha\'e  pro\  ed  hardy 
and  will  grow  rapidlv. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  say  that  nurservrnen  are  not  excluded  from  the  list  of  flower 
depredators.  Indeed,  they  are  among  the  very  worst,  often  uprooting  the  last  specimen  of 
some  plant  from  a  certain  spot.  The  Tau-eau  of  Plant  Industry,  at  Harrisburg,  recent!}'  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  a  nurseryman  in  an  adjoining  state  asking  where  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania  he  could  secure  several  carloads  of  mountain  laurel  and  rhododendron. 
Such  wholesale  collecting  will  soon  exterminate  these  plants  in  accessible  places,  and  can 
only  be  stopped  by  sentiment  against  such  destruction  assisted  probably  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature. 
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There  are  some  plants  like  the  violet,  the  picking  of  whose  flowers  will  do  no  harm. 
Molets  have  several  methods  of  propagation.  They  have  a  perennial  root  which  lives  from 
year  to  year  and  produces  new  leaves  and  flowers  each  year.  They  also  produce  a  flower 
bud  which  is  close  to  the  ground,  which  never  opens  into  a  flower  but  which  is  self-fertilized 
in  the  bud  and  produces  seeds.  This  flower  bud  is,  of  course,  never  disturbed  by  the  person 
who  picks  the  flowers.  Another  reason  why  the  picking  of  violets  does  no  harm  to  the  plant 
is  that  the  leaves  are  usually  left  on  the  plant,  therefore,  the  part  of  the  plant  which  manu- 
factures the  food  for  the  roots  and  for  the  maturing  of  the  seeds  in  the  hidden  flowers  is 
never  disturbed. 

There  are  plants  like  the  Trilliums,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  injured  by  the  picking 
of  the  flowers,  even  if  the  plants  do  possess  a  root  which  lives  from  year  to  year.  The 
Trilliums  have  three  leaves  which  are  located  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  near  the  flower. 
In  plucking  the  flower  the  stem  is  always  broken  off  below  the  leaves.  Thus  the  organs  which 
manufacture  the  food  for  the  growth  of  the  root  are  destroyed  before  they  have  grown  to 
full  size  and  before  they  have  had  time  to  manufacture  sufficient  food  to  lengthen  the  root- 
stock  very  much,  if  at  all.  The  root  is,  therefore,  weakened,  probably  to  the  extent  that  it 
can  not  grow  a  flowering  stem  the  next  season  and,  it  may  be,  never  again. 

The  preservation  of  our  wild  flowers  can  not  be  secured  by  statute  alone.  A  colony  or 
a  few  specimens  of  a  rare  plant  may  be  uprooted  without  detection  by  any  interested  person 
or  by  any  officer  of  the  law. 

A  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  our  wild  flowers  and  a  desire  to  preserve  that 
beauty  must  be  instilled  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  citizens.  Along  with  this  apprecia- 
tion and  desire  for  preservation  of  plant  life,  every  one  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  plant  growth  and  reproduction,  so  that  he  may  know  how  to  pick  the 
flowers  from  certain  plants  without  injury  to  those  plants. 

Local  and  state  civic  and  scientific  organizations  can  and  will  assist  very  much  in  the 
conservation  of  our  wild  plant  life.  As  is  true,  however,  with  many  other  important  civic 
and  social  problems,  no  agencies  can  do  the  work  so  quickly  and  so  efficiently  as  our 
public  schools.  The  children  in  the  schools  today  will  be  our  social,  civic  and  political 
leaders  in  a  few  years.  Through  our  boys  and  girls  a  community  spirit  can  be  aroused 
which  will  begin  to  show  its  good  effect  within  a  short  time. 

Our  schools  are  so  crowded  with  work  which  the  home  and  society  are  continually 
transferring  to  them  that  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we  suggest  anv  new  problems.  How- 
ever the  work  herein  suggested  need  not  add  any  additional  burden,  but  might  well  be 
made  a  part  of  the  nature  study  and  botanical  work  alread}'  in  the  curriculum  and  a  part 
of  the  exercises  appropriate  for  Arbor  Day  programs. 

It  is  difficult  to  list  the  plants  in  Pennsylvania  that  need  protection.  The  ecological 
•conditions  of  the  state,  as  previously  shown,  are  so  varied  that  certain  plants  are  rare 
or  unknown  in  one  region  and  common  in  another.  Many  plants  growing  in  the  northern 
glaciated  area  of  Pennsylvania  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  state.  There  are  plants  west 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  that  do  not  grow  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  vice  versa. 
Some  plants  are  very  limited  in  their  distribution  and  if  once  eradicated  from  the  particular 
areas  in  whch  they  grow  may  never  appear  again  in  the  state.  For  instance,  the  Snow 
Trillium  (Trilliuui  xiraJej  has  been  found  in  only  two  places  in  the  state.    In  one  of  these 
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it  pr(.>bal)ly  has  already  been  exterminated,  and  unless  the  other  is  guarded  with  the 
greatest  of  care,  it  will  be  gone  from  this  place,  too,  in  a  short  time. 

Sweet  Bay  or  Swamp  Magnolia  ( M (u/iiolia  virgiiiiana  L.)  is  a  characteristic  shrul)  of 
the  coastal  plain.  It  is  common  in  Pine  Barrens  of  New  Jersey  and  is  found  in  a  few 
places  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Its  distribution,  however,  in  the  state  is  limited  and 
as  the  flowers  are  sweet  scented  and  have  a  market  value,  the  shrub  is  likely  to  be  eradicat- 
ed. Witmer  Stone  in  "P^lants  of  Southern  New  Jersey"  says  that  in  June,  "the  atmosphere 
of  the  Pine  Barren  Swamps  is  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  the  Magnolia,  and  we  recognize 
its  presence  long-  before  we  detect  the  creamy,  cup-shaped  flowers  nestling  among  the 
shining  green  leaves."  He  says  further,  "Unfortunately  Magnolia  flowers  have  a  market 
value,  and  the  curbstone  flower-venders  of  Philadelphia  ruthlessly  strip  them  from  the 
trees,  olten  breaking  the  latter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permanently  ruin  them." 

Our  beautiful  pink  Pady  Slipper  (Cijp)'ipedmi)i  acaule)  is  very  rare  in  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania but  is  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it,  as  well  as  other  disappearing  plants,  for  sale  in 
the  market  and  streets  of  our  large  cities.  This  practice  should  be  discouraged  by  diminish- 
ing the  demand  for  these  plants  or  by  prohibiting  their  sale. 

The  Box  Huckleberry  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  found  at  two  stations  only  in  Perry 
County.  If  these  two  places  are  not  guarded  and  the  forest  which  protects  the  plant  is 
remcn  ed,  the  Box  Huckleberry  will  be  eliminated,  no  doubt  forever,  from  the  flora  of  our 
state. 

in  the  following  list  of  plants  which  sliould  not  be  picked  at  all  or  which  should  be 
picked  with  care,  let  us  remember  that  Avhile  some  of  the  plants  may  be  abundant  in 
certain  regions  the  same  plants  may  be  very  rare  elsewhere  in  the  state,  and  that  the 
ruthless  picking  of  the  plants  from  the  areas  where  they  are  common  may  be  the  means 
of  complete  extermination  of  the  plant  in  the  state. 

A  few  plants  in  the  list,  such  as  the  flowering  dogwood,  redbud,  and  other  shrubs, 
may  not  be  exterminated,  but  the  careless  breaking  of  the  liranches  mars  their  beauty  by 
leaving  them  in  an  unnatural,  scraggly  condition.  The  flowers  should  be  picked  from  these 
shrubs  with  the  same  care  and  thoughtfulness  with  which  they  would  be  picked  if  the  shrub 
stood  in  a  private  lawn  or  a  public  park. 

Let  us,  therefore,  protect  the  following  plants  by  not  picking  the  flowers  at  all  or  by 
picking  them  with  care  so  that  the  scenery  of  our  beautiful  state  may  be  enhanced  by 
their  increased  growth  and  abundance  : 

Columbine  (  Aciuilegia  canadensis  P.) 
Arbutus  (Epigaea  repens  L.) 
Gentian  (Gentian  crinita  Froel.) 
Hepatica  (Hepatica  triloba  Chaix.) 

Dutchman's  Breeches  (Dicentra  cucullaria   (Li)  Bernh.) 
Bloodroot  (Sanguinaria  canadensis  L.) 
Lily  (Lilium  canadense  L.) 
Lily  { Lillium  Philadelphicum  L.) 
Lily  ( Lilium  superbum  L.) 
Pitcher  Plant  (Sarracenia  purpurea  L.) 
^Yellow  Lady  Slipper  ( C3-pripedium  pubcscens  (Willd.)  Knight) 


•AU  the  iilaiits  of  tl.e  nrcliiil  fiuiiily  sliimid  \>e  protect ''il. 
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Pink  Lady  Slipper  ( Cypripedium  acaule  Ait.) 

Showy  Lady  Slipper  (Cypripedium  hirsuliini  Alill.) 

Yellow-fringed  Orchis  i  Habenaria  blephariglottis  (VViIld.)  Torr.) 

Large  Purple-fringed  Orchis  (Habenaria  fimln-iata  (Ait.)  R.  Br.) 

Small  Purple-fringed  Orchis  (Habenaria  psycodes  (L.)  Sw.) 

Grass  Pink  (Calopogon  pulchellus  (Sw.)  R.  Br.) 

Indian  Pink  (Arethusa  bullosa  L.) 

Snake-mouth  (Pogonia  ophioglossoides  (L.)  Ker.) 

Whorled  Pogonia  (Pogonia  verticillata  (Willd.)  Nutt.) 

Showy  Orchis  (Orchis  spectabilis  L.) 

Rattlesnake  Plantain  ( Epipactis  pubescens  (VVilld.)  A.  A.  Eaton) 
Ladies  Tresses  (Spiranthes  cernua  (L)  Richard) 
Slender  Ladies  Tresses  (Spiranthes  gracilis  (Bigel)  Beck.) 
Sessile-flowered  Trillium  (Trillium  sessile  L.) 
*Snow  Trillium  (Trillium  nivale  Riddell) 
Large-flowered  Trillium  (Trillium  grandiflorum  (Michx.)  Salisb.) 
Painted  Trillium   (Trillium   undulatum  Willd.) 
Shooting  Star  (Dodecathion  meadia  L.) 
Slender  Blue  Flag  (Iris  prismatica  Purch.) 
Dwarf  Iris  (Iris  verna  L.) 
Tway  Blade  (Liparis  liliifolia  L.) 
Twinleaf  (Jeffersonia  diphylla  (L.)  Pers.) 
Fringed  Polygala  (Polygala  paucifolia  Willd.) 
Passion  Flower  (Passifiora  lutea  L.) 
Blue-eyed  Mary  (Collinsia  verna  Nutt.) 
Ferns  : 

Walking  Fern  (Camptosorus  rhizophyllus  (L.)  Link) 
ClilT  Brake  (Pellaea  atropurpurea  (L.)  Link) 
Climbing  Fern  (Lygodium  palmatum  (Bernh.)  Sw.) 
Maidenhair  Fern  (Adiantum  pedatum  L.) 

Wood  Anemone  (Anemone  quinc|uefolia  L.) 

Bluebells  (Mertensia  virginica  (L.)  Link) 

Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris  L.) 

Wild  Lupine  (Lupinus  perennis  L.) 

Golden  Club  (Orontium  aquaticum  L.) 

Yellow  Dog's-tooth  Violet  (Erythronium  americanum  Ker.) 
White  Dog's-tooth  Violet  (Erythronium  all.ulum  Nutt.) 
Redbud  (Cercis  canadensis  L.) 

AVhite  Clintonia  ( Clintonia  unbellulata  (Michx.)  Morong) 
Yellow  Clintonia  (Clintonia  borealis  (Ait.)  Raf.) 
Golden  Seal  (Hydrastis  canadensis  L.) 
Ginseng  (Panax  quinquefolium  L.) 
Greek  Valerian  (Polemonium  reptans  L.) 
Cardinal  Plower  (Lobelia  cardinalis  L.) 

*A11  species  of  liillium  should  be  protectoil. 
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"Insect  musicians  belong  to 
Nature's  orchestra." 


"Paper  makers  holding  an  original    "Have  you  tasted  the  dangerous 
patent."  bread  of  wisdom,  buried  in  the 

aisle  of  Jack-O-Pulpit's  church?" 
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American  Holly  (Ilex  opaca  Ait.) 
Sweet  Bay  (Magnolia  virginiana  L.) 
*CIub  Moss  (Lycopodium  spp.) 
Laurel  (Kalniia  latifolia  L.) 
Pink  Azalea  (Azalea  nudiflora  L.) 
Great  Laurel  (Rhododendron  maximum  L.) 
Flowering  Dogwood  (Cornus  florida  L.) 
Box  Huckleberry  (Gaylussacia  brachycera  (Michx.J  Gray) 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  WILD  LIFE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Oliver  Perry  Medsger, 
Sachem,  Woodcraft  League  of  America. 

"Thus  then  to  man  the  voice  of  Nature  spake — 

Go,  from  the  Creatures  thy  instructions  take: 
Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield; 

Learn  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field; 
Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive, 

Learn  from  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave-'' 

It  is.  well  tu  draw  lessons  from  Nature  as  suggested  by  the  poet  Pope,  but  more  than 
that  we  should  have  a  living  sympathy  for  the  wild  life  about  us.  To  know  the  name  of  a 
plant  or  animal  is  good  but  to  know  what  it  does  and  how  and  why,  is  better. 

When  I  was  a  boy  living  in  the  hilly  country  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  I  early 
learned  to  know  the  tracks  of  many  of  the  wild  creatures  as  they  went  to  and  fro  in  quest 
of  food  or  pleasure.  Following  the  footprints  in  the  snow  of  the  fox,  raccoon,  mink,  skunk, 
oppossum.  rabbit  or  squirrel  becaiiie  an  interesting  and  fascinating  game. 

Almost  every  night,  the  rabbits  came  to  the  grounds  of  our  country  school  to  nibble  at 
the  apples  thrown  out  by  the  pupils.  On  snowy  mornings  their  footmarks  could  be  seen 
where  they  had  hopped  about  in  search  of  food. 

One  day  during  the  long  noon  hour,  I  started  out  with  a  companion  of  about  my  own  age 
to  follow  the  tracks  of  a  rabbit.  From  a  corner  of  our  schoolground  it  hopped  leisurely  into 
a  field,  against  a  hillside,  which  contained  many  old  stumps  and  brier  patches.  Its  tracks 
were  easy  to  follow  in  the  light  snow  as  it  went  slowly  up  a  shallow  ravine.  The  trail  led 
to  a  spring  where  the  snow  was  melted  away  and  a  little  green  grass  and  clover  grew.  The 
tracks  around  the  open  space  indicated  that  it  probably  had  stopped  long  enough  to  eat  some 
green  food.  It  continued  on  up  the  hill  for  a  short  distance  and  then  turned  suddenly  to  the 
right.  Perhaps  it  was  only  the  rustle  of  some  dead  leaves  in  the  bushes  that  scared  it,  or  it 
may  ha\'e  been  a  real  enemy.  At  any  rate,  bunny  took  great  leaps  to  a  brier  patch  a  few  rods 
away.  There  we  could  see  the  print  of  its  body  in  the  soft  snow  where  it  sat  up  to  look 
and  listen.  We  now  know  that  it  would  have  plunged  into  the  brier  patch  had  an  enemy 
appeared.  The  alarm  seemed  to  be  a  false  one  and  the  rabbit  went  slowly  hopping  along  the 
hillside.    All  at  once  it  took  long  leaps  zigzaging  this  way  and  that  from  side  to  side  as 

•Collecting  the  Club  Mosses  in  large  quantities  for  Cln'istinas  decorations  should  be  discouraged. 
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though  a\uiding  danger.  No  friendly  brier  patch  was  near  so  bunny  popped  into  a  wood- 
chuck  hole,  beneath  a  stump.  Probably  a  great  horned  owl,  so  common  in  the  neighborhood, 
tried  to  capture  it,  at  least  the  rabbit's  actions  indicated  something  of  the  kind. 

This  was  my  hrst  real  lesson  along  this  interesting  line  of  woodcraft.  I  knew  the  foot- 
])rints  of  a  number  of  wild  creatures  and  had  often  followed  them,  but  I  had  not  known  before 
that  studying  the  tracks  we  could  learn  not  only  what  creature  made  them,  but  much  of 
what  it  was  doing,  how  far  it  goes  from  home,  where  it  lives,  how  it  obtains  its  food  and 
something  al)iiut  its  enemies.  Many  of  the  lessons  learned  at  school  in  those  days  were  for- 
gotten, l)ut  here  was  a  new  experience  that  I  shall  always  remember. 

.S()me  one  has  said  that  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground  we  can  take  the  census  of  t'le 
woods.  It  is  then  we  observe  many  little  footprints  of  animals  that  we  seldom  see  or  think 
about,  for  every  adventure  of  these  furry  folk  leaves  its  telltale  mark  in  the  snowv  whiteness. 
P'ut  the  census  would  not  be  complete,  for  such  creatures  as  the  woodchuck  and  chiimuink 
hibernate  during  the  winter  season  ;ind  some  other  species  \enturc  forth  onlv  when  the 
weather  is  mild. 

The  footprints  in  the  snow  are  not  so  abundant  as  they  once  were.  Some  of  the  wild 
creatures  are  now  rarely  seen.  Even  the  rabbit  and  gray  s<|uirrel,  once  so  common  in  I'enn- 
s\  l\  ania,  .are  in  many  localities  becoming  quite  scarce.  I  learned  king  ago  that  a  li\"e  animal 
or  bird  in  the  woods  is  much  more  interesting  than  a  dead  one  in  a  game  bag. 

PennsN'lvania  is  favorably  located,  geographically,  for  a  wide  distribution  of  life  wdiich  is 
well  shown  by  the  great  variety  of  plants  and  animals  found  within  its  borders.  Lake  Erie 
touching  the  state  on  the  northwest  connects  it  with  the  life  of  the  Great  Lakes:  the  rivers 
of  the  western  part  of  the  state  unite  it  with  that  of  the  Mississippi  x  alley;  and  the  streams 
and  slopes  of  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  connect  it  with  the  life  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  regions  to  the  south.  On  the  higher  mountains  are  found  plants  and  animals  common 
in  the  cooler  districts  to  the  nortli.  Our  water  courses  have  lieen  the  means  of  distributing 
plants  anrl  animrds,  giving  to  and  receix  ing  life  from  surrounding  regions. 

We  need  not  go  to  Africa  or  elsewhere  to  meet  interesting  wild  life.  \A'e  can  find  it 
almost  at  our  very  doors.  There  are  many  things  about  the  habits  of  our  mo^t  common 
mammals  that  have  not  yet  been  accurately  observed.  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  that  great 
literarv  naturalist,  John  Burroughs,  at  his  summer  home  "Woodchuck  Lodge,"  just  after 
he  had_  oliservcd  a  chijmiunk  or  ground  sr|uirrel  dig  its  underground  retreat.  For  a  hundred 
years,  naturalists  were  puzzled  as  to  just  how  the  chipmunk  dug  his  l)urrow  or  tunnel  and  left 
no  ground  at  the  entrance.  Mr.  Burroughs,  then  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  made  the  correct 
observation.  He  was  as  enthusiastic  over  it  as  a  boy.  In  an  old  orchard  under  the  apple 
trees  he  l)uilt  a  "bush  camp,"  a  delig'htful  place  to  read,  write,  or  study  wild  life.  On  lea\  ing 
the  house.  Mr.  Burroughs  often  filled  his  pockets  with  C()rn.  wheat,  rice,  nuts  and  fruit  i)its 
to  gi\'e  to  a  frienrllv  chipmunk  that  frerpientl}'  came  to  x  isit  him  in  his  outdoor  study.  The 
little  squirrel  became  so  tame  as  to  take  food  from  the  hand.  Just  out  from  the  "bush  canip"  he 
dug  his  tunnel  which  the  great  naturalist  obserx  ed  from  start  to  finish,  ex'en  to  the  stocking 
of  it  with  provisions  for  winter  use.  It  was  a  delight  for  me  to  sec  this  little  chipmunk  and 
hear  Mr.  lUirroughs  tell  of  its  cunning  ways  and  industrious  haliits.  lUit  I  must  not  tell  you 
the  story  of  this  sfpiirrel.    Read  it  for  yourself  in  his  delightful  bool^  "I  'nder  the  A])ple  Trees." 
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insects  afford  wonderful  opportunities  for  observation  and  studw  Afany  interesting 
species  can  be  found  in  any  vacant  lot.  A  friend  of  the  writer  collected  nearl}'  four  hundred 
species  in  his  back  yard.  Did  you  e\'er  think  that  some  insects  are  carpenters,  working  with 
marvelous  skill?  Others  are  masons  equally  deft  in  their  occupations.  The  wasps  are  paper 
makers  and  "hold  the  original  patent."  Certain  species  of  bees  and  wasps  are  miners  and 
tunnel  makers,  going  deep  into  the  ground.  The  little  potter  wasp  practices  his  ceramic  art 
with  wonderful  precision.  Insect  musicians  also  furnish  another  interesting  chapter  in  the 
book  of  Nature.  Katydids,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  and  cicadas  all  belong  to  Nature's  orchestra. 
It  is  n(jt  So  much  that  they  do  make  music,  but  how  that  should  engage  our  attention. 

That  other  great  literary  naturalist,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  has  given  us  "T-welve 
Secrets  of  the  Woods."  Do  you  know  them?  The  first  one  reads  :"Do  you  know  the  um- 
brella that  stands  up  s])read  to  show  that  there  is  a  restaurant  in  the  cellar?"  This  plant  is 
the  Indian  cucumber-root.  The  leaves,  six  or  eight  in  number,  are  spread  like  an  umbrella. 
Follow  the  stem  down  into  the  ground  and  you  come  to  an  oblong  white  tuber  that  has  the 
taste  of  cucumber.  Often  in  eating  m}'  lunch  in  tlie  woods,  I  ha\"e  dug  up  a  few  Indian  cucum- 
bers to  eat  with  it  as  a  relish. 

Hear  the  next  secret:  "Do  you  know  the  'manna-food'  that  grows  on  the  rocks  summer 
and  winter?"'  This  refers  to  the  Rock  Tripe,  our  largest  lichen.  Two  or  three  species  are 
common  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  greenish-gray  above  and  brown  <:ir  Idack  Ijeneath.  This 
edible  leaf-like  plant  is  sometimes  nearly  as  large  as  a  hand  and  is  attaclicd  to  the  rock  at  a 
point  near  the  middle.    Took  for  this  lichen  on  your  rambles  in  the  woods. 

"Do  you  know  the  \  ine  that  climbs  abo^■e  the  sedge  to  whisper  on  the  wind  'There  are 
cocoanuts  in  my  basement?"  If  you  do,  then  you  are  familiar  Avith  the  third  secret  of  the 
woods.  This  plant  is  the  wild  liean  or  ground-nut.  (Apins  tuberosa.)  It  grows  in  moist 
thickets  and  trails  its  \  ine  on  the  ground  or  o\'er  low  Inishes.  The  blossoms  are  purplish-brcAvn 
and  the  plant  much  resembles  a  l)ean  in  appearance.  On  the  roots  are  tubers  shaped  like  a 
cocoanut  and  when  properly  cooked  are  very  pleasing  to  eat.  This  is  sureh"  the  plant  tliat 
the  poet  W'hittier  had  in  mind  Avhen  he  said  that  as  a  barefoot  bov  he  knew 

"Where  the  ground-mit  trails  its  vine 

Where  the  wood-!-;rape's  clusters  shine." 

What  a  wonderful  woodcrafter  the  boy  A\'hittier  must  ha\"e  been!  Take  down  ynuv  old 
school  reader  and  again  peruse  Whittier's  poem,  "The  Barefoot  Pioy"  and  note  that 

"Knowledge  ne\er  learned  of  schools. 

Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase. 
Of  the  wild-flower's  time  and  place. 

Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood." 

Last  year  the  AX'oodcraft  League  of  America  held  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyhania  in 
New  York  Citv.  As  guests  of  national  distinction  were  to  lie  present,  it  was  deemed  tinieh' 
to  bring  to  the  banquet  table  something  fresh  from  the  wild  woods.  ^Iv.  Seton  collected  and 
cooked  ground-nuts  so  that  all  could  have  a  taste:  and  at  his  request  the  writer  gathered  and 
prepared  rock  tripe.  The  latter  is  not  so  pleasing  to  the  palate  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
on  one  occasion  in  the  far  north  it  is  said  to  ha\-e  sa\  ed  the  life  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Some 
arctic  explorers  ha\'e  li\'ed  on  it  for  weeks  when  other  food  was  not  availalde. 
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"Can  )ou  tell  why  the  rabbit  puts  his  hind  feet  down  ahead  of  his  front  ones  as  he  runs?'' 
If  ^,-()Li  can  obser\-e  a  rabbit  as  he  slowly  ho]is  along,  I  am  sure  you  will  get  the  answer  to 
this  fourth  secret  of  the  woods. 

"Can  you  tell  why  the  squirrel  buries  every  other  nut  and  who  it  was  that  planted  those 
shag-barks  all  along  the  fence?"  This  secret  hints  at  a  wise  provision  of  Nature.  The  nuts 
are  buried  for  future  use  but  many  of  them  are  forgotten  by  the  squirrels  and  in  this  way 
Nature  scatters  the  seeds  of  trees.  A  professor  of  forestry  in  one  of  our  large  unix-crsities 
told  me  recently  that  his  work  consisted  chiefly  of  teaching  the  relation  between  forests  and 
the  animals  and  birds  that  inhabit  them.  He  added  that  we  must  come  back  t(_i  Nature's 
method  of  planting  trees  and  learn  how  the  birds  protect  them. 

"Can  you  see  a  bird  when  you  hear  its  note?"  This  is  often  easy,  but  sometimes  it  is 
difficult.  If  we  know  the  bird  by  song  the  task  becomes  easier.  Learning  the  songs  of  birds 
is  not  an  easy  thing  but  the  knowledge  comes  so  gradually  and  gives  so  much  pleasure 
that  there  is  joy  in  the  learning. 

Among  other  secrets  mentioned  by  Mr.  Seton  are  these  : 

"Have  you  learned  to  overcome  the  poison  ivy  that  was  once  so  feared — now  so  lightly 
held  bv  those  who  know?" 

"Have  you  tasted  the  bitter  and  dangerous  bread  of  wisdom,  the  treasure  that  cures  much 
ignorance,  that  is  buried  in  the  aisle  of  Jack  -  o  -  Pulpit's  church?" 

"Can  you  tell  what  walked  around  your  tent  on  the  thirtieth  night  of  3'our  camp-rnit?" 
After  you  ha\e  camped  for  thirty  days  and  nights,  3^ou  will  sleep  so  soundly  that  you  will 
not  know  what  walked  around  your  tent.  We  must  usually  look  for  secrets  in  order  to  find 
them,  and  only  a  little  time  spent  in  the  woods  will  reveal  many  of  them  and  gix'e  u?  a  higher 
appreciation  of  some  of  the  great  gifts  of  nature. 

GETTING  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  BIRDS 

Fred  Leroy  Homer 
Schenley  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Things  must  l)e  known  to  be  appreciated.  An  Eskimo  does  not  care  for  typewriters  or 
electric  doorbells:  and  an  African  negro  does  not  care  for  blubber  as  an  article  of  food.  We 
had  to  ship  wheat  to  Europe  during  the  war  because  the  Europeans  did  not  know  enough 
about  Indian  corn  to  care  to  eat  it. 

So  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  ways  to  Ijring  about  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  use 
and  beauty  of  birds  is  to  get  people  l^etter  acquainted  with  them.  If  birds  are  known  by 
appearance  and  song  so  that  their  beauty  is  appreciated  and  they  are  recognized  as  familiar 
and  friendly  parts  of  our  lives,  then  they  will  inevitably  be  cared  for  and  protected.  So 
it  seems  to  me  worth  while  to  get  the  people,  and  esi:)ecially  the  boys  and  girls  Penn- 
sylvania, better  acquainted  with  our  common  birds. 

The  problem  of  learning  to  know  living  birds  in  the  woods  or  fields  by  their  song,  or 
call-note,  or  color,  or  manner  of  flight,  is  indeed  a  difficult  one,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
knowledge  or  rather  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  majority  of  boys  and  gfirls.  So  far  as  my 
observation  extends,  there  are  just  two  birds,  the  robin  and  the  crow,  that  are  known 
and  recognized  bv  everybody.  There  are  no  others  so  well  known  and  few  others  at  all 
generally  known  by  most  people.  How  can  this  unfortunate  condition  be  remedied?  What 
are  the  best  wavs  of  learning  to  know  living  birds?  .  : 
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In  the  tir.st  place,  there  nmst  be  a  deliljerate  effort  made  to  ijbserve  the  birds.  In 
ijenerab  we  see  what  we  are  hooking  for:  trees,  flowers,  biiibbngs,  people,  I>irds.  Daily  on 
my  way  to  school  during  March  and  April  I  see  dozens  of  grackles  on  lawns,  in  trees,  and 
in  the  air.  Yet  I  find  that  most  high  school  pupils  are  unaware  of  their  existence.  The 
first  means  of  learning  to  know  the  birds  is  the  habit  of  looking  for  anfl  observing  them. 

But  granted  the  desire  to  learn  and  the  willingness  to  oliservc.  what  else  is  necessary? 
Well,  for  one  thing,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  means  of  intlentifying  the  hird  when  it  has 
been  carefuUv  ol>ser\ed.  For  this,  the  best  thing  is  a  person  who  knows  the  birds  thor- 
ough!}' and  who  can  tell  what  the  bird  is  from  the  description.  If  there  is  no  such  person, 
books  must  be  used  and  they  should  be  available  for  consultation  and  confirmation,  in 
any  case.  Frank  ^I.  Chapman's  "A\  hat  Bird  Is  That?"  is  a  good  book  for  beginners,  es- 
pecially as  it  groups  the  birds  according  to  the  seasons  when  they  a'^e  to  be  found.  Chester 
A.  Reed's  "F)ird  Guide:  Land  Birds"  is  a  very  convenient  little  book  with  a  helpful  coior 
key  to  the  commoner  liirds.  Both  of  these  books  contain  colored  plates  and  one  or  the 
other  ot  them  should  be  carried  by  every  person  who  wishes  to  identify  birds  when  he 
sees  them.  A  standard  work  is  Frank  ]\I.  Chapman's  "Birds  of  Eastern  North  America," 
a  copy  of  which  should  l)e  in  every  school  for  reference.  I  shall  ]tresently  give  some  simple 
directions  for  identifying  a  number  of  otir  commoner  birds,  but  these  directions  shouhl  be 
supplemented,  if  possible,  by  one  of  the  above-mentioned  books  or  by  some  other  trust- 
worthy work.  But  before  we  come  to  these  particular  i)irds,  let  us  see  first  what  and  how 
to  observe. 

It  is  tmdoul itedly  better  for  the  Ijeginner  to  know  a  few  birds  thoroughly  than  to  trv 
to  identify  every  l)ir(l  that  may  be  seen.  During  a  year,  there  are  between  275  and  .300 
different  species  of  birds  to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  these,  about  125  species  are 
fairly  common  at  some  season  of  the  year.  But  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  following 
twenty-fi\'e  species  constittite  three-fourths  of  the  birds  commonly  seen  by  the  ordinary 
obser\ er  in  e\'ery  part  of  the  state.  How  fine  it  would  be  if  these  twenty-five  kinds  of 
birds  should  l:e  learned  thoroughly  and  accurately  by  the  great  army  of  teachers  and 
pupils  throughout  Pennsylvania!    Here  is  the  list  of  birds: 


1. 

Goldtinch 

14. 

Phoebe 

2. 

Yellow  Warbler 

15. 

Catbird 

3. 

Grackle 

16. 

Che  wink 

4. 

Redwinged  Blackbird 

17. 

Black-Capped  Chicadee 

5. 

Meadowlark 

18. 

White-Breasted  Nuthatch 

6. 

Flicker 

19. 

Downy  \A^oodpecker 

7. 

Red-headed  \Voodpecker 

20. 

Blue  Jay 

8. 

Baltimore  Oriole 

21. 

Mourning  Dove 

0. 

Song  Sparrow 

22. 

Belted  Kingfisher 

10. 

\'esi)er  Sparrow 

23, 

Spotted  Sandpiper 

11. 

Chipping  Sparrow 

24. 

Cardinal  Grosbeak- 

12. 

Barn  Swallow 

25. 

Kingbird 

13. 

Chininev  Swift 

This  list  does  not  contain  certain  common  and  generally  known  birds  such  as  the 
Robin,  Crow,  liobwhite.  Whijipoorwill,  Screech  Owl,  Ruffed  Grouse  and  many  others. 
But  these  birds  are  either  already  known  or  are  infrec|uently  seen  and  are  readily  identified 
by  many  people.    Let  us  concentrate  on  our  twenty-five. 
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As  to  how  to  know  these  birds,  it  may  be  said  that  everyone  of  them  m-ay  and 
should  1)6  identified  in  several  diiferent  ways.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  all  be  recognized 
by  their  color  and  size;  secondly,  they  may  all  be  recognized  by  their  song  or  call  and 
frequently  by  both  song  and  call;  thirdly,  nearly  all  may  be  known  by  their  size  and 
manner  of  flight  when  neither  color  nor  song  is  seen  or  heard;  and  finally,  several  of  them 
may  be  known  absolutely  by  certain  peculiar  habits.  These,  then,  are  the  thin:_;-s  to  be  noted 
in  observing  birds:  their  size,  their  color,  their  song,  their  manner  of  flight,  and  their  peculiar 
habits. 

GOLDFINCH  AND  YELLOW  WARBLER. 

These  two  very  dilierent  birds  are  Ijoth  popularly  and  incorrectly  known  as  "Wild 
Canaries."  These  birds  diiTer  in  their  color  and  general  appearance  and  these  dift'erences 
shoulfl  be  carefully  observed.  Note  the  black  cap  and  the  blackish  wings  and  tail 
of  the  Goldfinch;  and  the  inconspicuous  stripes  of  the  Warbler.  Furthermore,  the 
habits  of  the  birds  are  very  different.  The  Goldfinch  is  a  rather  sedate  bird  of  the  open 
fields  and  gardens  where  it  may  be  seen  feeding  on  thistle  or  dandelion  or  lettuce  seed 
("Thistle  Bird"  and  "Lettuce  Bird"  arc  common  names  for  it).  It  flics  about  much,  apparent- 
ly for  pleasure,  moving  in  long,  slow,  wavelike  plunges  and  glides,  uttering  all  the  while, 
its  sweet,  plaintive  call. 

The  Yellow  Warbler,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  bird  of  the  bushes  and  low  trees,  such 
as  the  willow,  always  moving  restlessly  about  among  the  branches  or  flitting  from  tree  to 
tree.  Its  song  is  a  cheerful,  rapid  ditty,  not  very  distincitve.  Both  birds  are  common 
summer  residents;  the  Goldfinch  may  often  be  seen  in  winter,  when  the  male  is  dull- 
colored,  much  like  the  female. 

CRACKLE. 

The  Grackle  or  Crow  Blackl^rd,  may  ])e  readily  identified  in  the  following  ways:  (1) 
In  general,  by  its  size,  a  little  larger  than  a  Robin,  and  its  solid  shiny  l^lackish  color;  (2) 
on  the  ground,  by  the  fact  that  it  walks,  and  does  not  hop  or  run  as  does  the  Robin;  (3) 
on  the  wing,  by  its  keel-  or  boat-shaped  tail,  and  by  its  regular  "rowing"  manner  of  flight; 
(4)  wlien  it  sings,  by  the  way  it  puff's  out  all  its  feathers  and  seems  to  scjueeze  out  its 
"asthmatic  wheeze."  Its  call  is  similar  to  that  of  several  other  birds,  and  is  not  a  depend- 
alilc  means  of  indentification.  Crackles  nest  in  towns,  and  around  farmhouses,  preferably 
in  exergreen  trees.    In  Pittsburgh  they  nest  abundantly  in  church  steeples. 

REDWINGED  BLACKBIRD. 

The  male  Redwing  is  unmistakable, — a  bird  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Robin,  of  a  rich 
black  color  everywhere  except  the  brilliant  red  shoulders.  The  female  is  l^rownish  and 
streaked,  a  much  less  conspicuous  bird.  She  should  be  observed  -with  the  male.  Red- 
wings are  found  in  cat-tail  swamps — hence  the  name  "Swamp  Blackbird" — ,  in  wet  pastures, 
and  frequently  on  fences  and  telegraph  poles  along  roads.  They  may  be  recognized  by 
their  song,  which  seems  to  say  "O-ka-lee"  or  "Con-quer-ee"  very  plainly.  Their  call-note 
must  be  studied  carefully. 
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MEADOWLARK. 

The  Meadowlark  is  a  bird  of  grassy  open  spaces,  such  as  meadows,  pastures,  and  parks. 
It  is  a  grayisli  Ijird,  a  little  larger  than  a  Robin.  Its  lireast  is  conspicuously  yellow  Avith  a 
black  shield,  but  theses  marks  are  not  usually  seen.  The  bird  may,  however,  alwavs  be 
identified  by  its  tail,  conspicuously  white  when  the  bird  is  flying  and  especially  noticeable 
when  it  is  alighting  on  the  ground  (as  it  most  frequently  does).  Its  manner  of  flight  is 
also  characteristic,  consisting  of  rapid  wing-beats  varied  occasionally  by  soaring.  The  clear 
whistling  song  and  the  rolling  call  are  both  unmistakable  but  must  be  carefully  learned  after 
the  Iiird  is  known. 

FLICKER. 

The  Flicker  or  Yellowhammer  is  a  woodpecker  that  spends  much  of  its  time  on  the 
ground  in  fields  and  roads.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  a  robin  and  can  always  be  recognized 
by  the  general  yellowish  color  of  its  wings,  as  it  flies,  and  especially  by  its  conspicuously 
white  rump  or  back  near  the  tail.  Meadowlarks  and  Flickers  are  both  to  be  known  by 
white  marks,  the  lark  by  its  white  tail,  the  Flicker  by  its  white  rump.  The  Flicker's  curious 
rattling,  yodeling  "song"  should  be  learned  when  once  the  bird  is  known. 

RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER. 

The  Red-head  is  perhaps  the  easiest  bird  for  the  beginner  to  identify.  It  is  the  size  of 
a  Robin;  its  head  is  brilliant  red  and  its  body  solidly  glossy  black  and  shining  white.  Dead 
trees  and  telegraph  poles  are  its  favorite  resorts.  Its  curious,  far-sounding  "Cher-cher" 
call  should  be  carefully  learned. 

BALTIMORE  ORIOLE. 

The  Baltimore  Oriole  is  our  only  conspicuously  black-and-orange  bird  of  liluebird 
size.  This  color  and  size  always  serves  to  identify  the  male;  the  female  and  young  are  of 
a  general  dull  yellowish.  The  hanging  nest  also  readily  identifies  the  Oriole,  but  unfortun- 
ately the  nest  is  very  hard  to  see  until  the  trees  are  bare.  The  whistle  like  call  and  song 
are  not  especially  easily  recognized  and  should  be  learned  after  the  bird  has  been  identified 
by  its  size  and  color,  or  by  its  nest. 

SONG  SPARROW  AND  VESPER  SPARROW. 

Both  these  common  birds  are  frequently  called  "ground  sparrows"  or  "ground  birds" 
and  are  often  not  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other. 

They  are  really  very  unlike  though  both  do  nest  on  the  ground  and  are  of  a  general 
dark  color. 

The  Song  Sparrow,  the  most  numerous  of  all  our  native  Sparrows,  is  a  bird  i)f  the 
bushes  and  underbrush,  particularly  along  streams.  It  is  the  small,  dark  browni,  spotted 
or  streaked  bird  found  every  where  among  shrubbery,  keeping  generally  close  to  the 
ground  except  when  the  male  mounts  to  the  top  of  a  bush  to  pour  forth  his  "Sweet-sweet- 
very-merry-cheer"  song. 

The  Vesper  Sparrow  is  a  bird  of  the  open  fields,  not  caring  for  bushes  or  water.  It 
is  grayish  is  color  and  may  be  known  absolutely  by  the  white  outer  tail  feathers  seen  when 
it  flies  up  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  fence  where  it  often  alights.  Its  song,  rather  difficult 
to  recognize,  is  often  heard  in  the  evening,  hence  its  name  "vesper." 
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In  Order  from  Top  to  Bottom:  Vesper  Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow,  Chipping  Sparrow, 

and  Chewink. 
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CHIPPING  SPARROW. 

The  Chippy  IS  our  most  domestic  native  sparrow.  It  is  the  small  grayish,  red-capped 
bird  that  nests' m  vines  about  porches  or  somewhere  close  to  a  house.  The  nest  is  always 
lined  with  horsehair.  Like  the  Oriole,  the  Chippy  may  be  known  trom  its  nest.  Its  rapid, 
chipping  song  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  Song  or  \  esper  Sparrow. 


BARN  SWALLOW. 

Swallows  are  generally  seen  on  the  wing,  tlymg  ah.  ait  with  an 


easy  swinging  move 


ment  going  nowhere  m  particular  but  feeding  on  insects  m  the  air.  The  Barn  Swa  low 
,s  a  sfender,  long-winged  bird  about  the  size  of  a  Bluebird;  its  under  parts  are  reddsh 
brown  and  its  back  a  glossy  blackish  color.  It  may  be  known  from  the  other  swallows  by 
its  very  noticeable  long  and  sharply  forked  tail.  It  nests  abmg  the  ratters  mside  ot  barns 
and  sheds. 

CHIMNEY  SWIFT. 

The  so-called  "Chimney  Swallmy-  ,s  n^i  really  a  .wallow  at  all  but  is  closely  related 


to  the  Hummingbirds.  Even  more  than  the  swallows  it  is  almost  always  seen  on  the 
u-mo-  It  nest.  'in  chimnevs.  and  any  small  brownish  bird  seen  going  into  a  chimney  is 
almost  sure  to  l>e  a  Chimnev  Swift.  But  it  may  certainly  be  known  by  the  extremely 
rapid  beatino-  of  its  thin,  sickle-like  wings  as  it  flies  here  and  there  high  m  the  air  (not 
close  to  the  ground-       ^'^^  ^^^'^l'"^^'  "^^^'^  '1"^^'  chattering  or  twittering  almost  con- 

tinuously. 


PHOEBE.  . 

and  its 
its  un- 


The  Phoebe  is  easilv  recognized  by  (  1  )  its  size-a  little  less  than  a  B  uel,ird-- 
umform  dull  brownish  color,  together  with  its  habit  ot  jerking  its  tail:  and  by  (-) 
mi.takable  "phoe-be,  phoe-be"  call.  It  nests  commonly  in  out-buildmgs  ot  houses,  on  small 
bridges  and  on  edges  of  rock.  The  Phoebe  and  the  Crackle  are  among  our  earliest  arrivals 
in  the  spring. 

CATBIRD. 

The  Catbird  is  just  a  little  smaller  than  a  Robin  and  its  general  dark  slate  color  and 
black  cap  make  it  easv  to  recognize  as  it  hops  or  flits  through  the  bushes.  Again,  its  catlike, 
mewing  call  is  unmistakable.  Its  song  is  a  pleasing  medley,  somewhat  harder  to  recognize. 
The  Catbird  is  found  in  gardens,  parks,  and  in  bushes  along  streams.  A  thorn  bush  ,s  its 
favorite  nesting  place. 

CHEWINK. 

The  Chewink  or  Towhee  is  a  verv  ommon  but  not  very  well  known  bird.  It  is  found 
among  bushes  and  low  trees  along  the  edges  of  fields  and  woods  and  in  cleanngs.  It  may 
be  km,wn  bv  its  size-about  that  of  a  Robin-and  its  (the  male)  black  and  reddish  brown 
bodv  and  conspicuouslv  white-marked  tail.    The  female  and  young  are  chiefly  brownish  with 
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the  white-marked  taih  Again  (2)  the  sharp,  clear  "che-wink"  call  is  unmistakable.  The 
song  is  nut  easily  described  and  must  be  learned.  Furthermore  (3)  the  Chewink  scratches 
on  the  ground  like  a  chicken.    It  nests  on  the  ground.    It  is  another  early  arrival. 

BLACK-CAPPED  CHICKADEE. 

The  Chickadee,  one  of  our  smallest  birds,  is  more  conspicuous  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
It  is  a  l>ird  of  the  woods,  where  it  is  often  found  in  company  with  the  Nuthatch  and  Downy 
Woodpecker.  The  Chickadee  may  be  known  (1)  by  its  size  and  general  grayish  color  with 
black  cap  and  throat ;  (2)  by  its  habit  of  hanging  upside-down  from  the  ends  of  twigs ;  and 
(3)  by  its  unmistakable  "Chick-a-dee-dee"  call.  Its  other  interesting  calls  and  its  song  should 
be  learned.  The  three  birds  last  mentioned  frequently  come  around  farm-houses  in  winter, 
particularly  for  bits  of  meat. 

WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH 

The  Nuthatch  is,  like  the  Chickadee,  more  commonly  seen  in  winter  than  summer.  It 
may  be  known  positively  as  the  small  grayish  bird  with  a  black  cap  which  hops  down  the 
trunks  of  trees  head-first.    No  other  common  bird  does  that. 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER 

The  Downy  is  a  little  larger  than  the  Nuthatch,  with  which  it  constantly  associates. 
It  is  a  black  and  white  bird,  the  males  with  a  red  spot  on  the  back  of  the  head.  Woodpeckers 
do  not  perch  like  most  birds  but  cling  to  the  sides  of  trees,  branches,  poles,  and  fences.  The 
Downy 's  sharp,  rattling  call  is  hard  to  dscribe  and  must  be  learned. 

BLUE  JAY 

The  Blue  Jay  is  a  bird  of  the  woods  that  comes  around  farm  houses  in  the  winter,  when 
it  is  more  frecjuently  seen  than  in  the  summer.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  a  Robin,  brilliantly 
white  and  blue  in  color,  with  a  beautiful  blue  crest.  It  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other 
bird.    It  has  many  calls  and  cries,  one  very  closely  resembling  the  cry  of  a  hawk. 

MOURNING  DOVE 

The  Mourning  (not  "Turtle")  Dove  is  a  gray,  dove-colored  bird  with  a  long,  pointed 
tail,  and  a  small  head,  and  is  found  in  fields  and  orchards. 

It  may  be  known  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  the  peculiar  whistling  whir  of  its  wings  as  it 
rises  from  the  ground ;  (2)  by  its  small,  pointed  head  and  powerful,  pigeon-like  progress 
in  the  air;  and  (3)  its  mournful  cooing  which  once  learned  is  unforgettable. 

BELTED  KINGFISHER 

The  Kingfisher  is  found  along  "runs",  creeks  and  rivers,  flying  from  dead  tree  to  dead 
tree  above  the  water  and  sometimes  diving  into  the  water  after  fish,  but  never  alighting  on 
the  ground.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  Robin,  light  gray-blue  alwve  and  white  and  red- 
dish underneath  with  a  striking  crest.  Its  call  is  a  loud,  harsh  rattle.  It  nests  in  banks  along 
streams. 
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SPOTTED  SANDPIPER 


Though  occassionally  found  in  fields,  the  Sandpiper  is  almost  always  found  along 
streams.  It  is  the  small  whitish  bird  seen  skimming  with  rapid  wing  beats  from  bank  to 
bank,  or  stone  to  stone  close  to  the  water.  It  does  not  alight  on  trees,  as  does  the  Kingfisher, 
but  (in  the  ground  or  on  the  stones,  where  its  constant  teetering  motion  has  earned  for  it  the 
name  of  "Tip-up."    Its  rapid  call,  uttered  as  it  flies,  is  also  characteristic. 

CARDINAL  GROSBEAK 

The  Cardinal  is  a  southern  bird,  not  very  common  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  It 
is  our  only  conspicuously  red  bird  habitually  found  in  bushes  and  on  the  ground.  The  female 
is  brownish.  Cardinals  are  birds  of  the  edges  of  woods,  of  clearings,  and  parks,  where  there 
are  many  Inishes.  They  are  wonderful  singers  with  a  very  human-like,  whistling  song.  They 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  a  Robin  and  have  a  rather  conspicuous  crest. 

KINGBIRD 

If  a  smallish  bird  is  seen  persistently  following  and  attacking  a  crow  in  the  air,  it  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  a  Kingbird.  Another  characteristic  hal:>it.  that  of  catching  bees,  has  earned 
for  it  the  name  of  "Bee  Bird."  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  a  Rol)in,  dark  slate-color  above 
and  white  beneath,  with  a  conspicuously  white-tipped  tail.  The  Kingbird  is  seen  along 
fences,  in  the  air,  and  in  the  tops  of  trees  (not  among  the  branches).  It  has  a  curious  special 
flight  and  a  curious  song,  both  of  which  should  be  learned. 

SUGGESTIVE  PROGRAM 
for 

Arbor  Day — Bird  Day 

1  Actual  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs:  The  plan  might  include  (a)  foundation  planting  of 
shrubs,  (b)  background  planting  of  memorial  trees,  and  (c)  border  planting  of  clumps 
and  hedges. 

II  Exhibit  of  pupils'  work:  (a)  Booklets  such  as  "Trees  I  Know,"  "Birds  and  Trees  as 
Friends."  and  "Trees  in  Our  Town;"  (b)  Posters  to  illustrate  value  of  conserving  our 
trees  and  forests  ;  (c)  color  studies  showing  planting  of  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers 
for  improving  the  appearance  of  school  and  home  grounds;  (d)  bird  boxes  and  feeding 
shelves  made  at  home  or  in  school. 

Ill  Schoolroom  and  auditorium  exercises:  Literary  exercises  dealing  with  the  use  and 
beauty  of  trees  and  birds,  together  with  suitable  selections  of  patriotic  songs,  folk 
songs,  and  choruses. 
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